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(For the New-England Farmer.) 
TERRIBLE TRACTORATION AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CAUSTIC, M. D. &c. 





Mr. Epiror—A third edition of this well 
known work has just been issued, in an attractive 
form, by Russell, Odiorne & Co. and Tuttle, 
Weeks & Dennett. Terriete Tracroration, 
occupies the larger part of the volume, and is il- 
lustrated by a fine copperplate engraving, repre- 
senting the Grand Attack of the Professors of the 
healing art, which is described in the poem. 

It is the principal design of this work, in a se- 
ries of good-humored, yet pungent and biting sat- 
ires, to ridicule the follies and vices of the day, 
and in the words of the author, to “ shoot folly 
as it flies.” In this, the author has succeeded to 
a greater degree than any other writer of modern 
date ; this is done, not in a bitter, cynical, not-so- 
good-as-I-am sort of style, but in good humor and 
good taste, and the poor wight, who feels that the 
coat will fit his own back, laughs as he winces un- 
der the Doctor’s lash, and grins at his own ugly 
likeness as portrayed in these verses, —like the 
woman in the story, whose death shrieks were re- 
iterated peals of laughter. 

The original “'Tractoration” was written in 
London, while the author was in that city as agent 
for a Company in Vermont. It was composed at 
the request of Perkins, the proprietor of the cele- 
brated Metallic Tractors, and was designed to 
bring that article into notice. After going through 
two editions in that country, it was revised and 
enlarged by the addition of such topics as came 
under the Doctor’s ordeal in this country, and has 
reached the third edition here also. 


In the present edition, he has introduced the 
fashionable and exciting subjects of Phrenology, 
Abolition, Temperance, Grahamism, &c., — on all 
these subjects the Doctor will do a good service 
where the cause is worthy of encouragement and 
support from the good and virtuous in communi- 
ty, and he applies his whip in such a manner, that 
while he is, literally, making an argument in sup- 
port of the opposers of the good cause of Temper- 
ance, &c. he, in reality, applies his lash to their 
own back, — for instance: 


We hold in utter execration 

What's styled the Temperance Reformation. 
To live without good alcohol 

Is tantamount to tol-de-rol ;— 


For nine tenths of our doctors’ fees 
From Bacchanalian devotees 

And votaries of Sir Richard Rum 
Have ever and will ever come. 


Incipient inebriation 

From vinous alcoholization 

Is indispensable now-a-days 
To make our patriotism blaze. 


Dinner harangues would be so so, 
Stump oratory would not go 





If wine and whiskey did not aid 
The speechifying and parade. 
* * * * * * 
There’s nothing like intoxication 
To thin off extra population 
And keep it at respectful distance 
Behind the means of man’s subsistence. 


By your good leave, I question whether 
War, famine, pestilence, together, 
Could fill, of alcohol, the place, 

In doctoring off the human race. 


The above is a specimen of the lcarned Caus- 
tic’s manner of treating his topics, selected at ran- 
dom from among the many good things of the 
work. 

The volume is enriched with copious notes, il- 
lustrating the text, and throwing much light on 
many and interesting subjects which have come 
under the Doctor’s ken. — Many new poems are 
also added to the last part of the volume, on sub- 
jects moral, historical, descriptive, and pathetic ; 
some of them relate to the art which seems to be 
the Doctor’s peculiar favorite, AGricuLTURE, in 
which it is said he is an amateur; being as apt 
in the growing of potatoes, parsnips, pigs and poul- 
try as he isin the spinning of rhymes, and on 
which he discourseth “ like a book.” 

Gentle reader, do you like to laugh ?—TI do, 
when I can find something worth laughing at — 
Il like a good round ha, ha, ha! us well as I love 
pumpkin pies or a red ear at a corn husking. — 
I don’t believe in this sighing and crying over the 
follies of the biped, yclept man —I think we can 
cure him easier and more effectually by laughing 
at him, more especially when his follies are of the 
fancy rather than of the heart. If we think alike, 
buy thee a copy of Tractoration, and thou wilt 
laugh over the Doctor’s rhymes to thy heart’s con- 
tent. — And if thou findest one of his garments 
will fit thy own back, put it on; and let it, like 
the magic suit in the fairy tale, render thy follies 
invisible by eradicating them from thy composi- 
tion. Rusticus 1x Urse. 





(Prom the Baltimore Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION OF THE SWEET POTATO. 


Mr. Epiror,—Sir: | comply with your re- 
quest, and accordingly proceed to answer your 
queries upon the ‘‘cultivation of the Sweet Pota- 
to.” In doing so, I only give you my own prac- 
tice. Doubtless it may contain some errors, but 
being derived from the experience of years, I am 
inclined to recommend it, as generally correct. 

I shall] answer the queries in the order in which 
they present themselves, 

Query.— What do you consider the best soil 
for the sweet potato ? 

Answer. — Both roots and slips do best on high 
sandy or yellow soil. Slips, however, will do 
well on moderately low land, well drained ; so as 
not to be injured by too much water. Wheu 
planted on land of the latter description, I have 
generally found, that s'ips do not keep as well ; nor 





are they as sweet and mealy as when planted on 
high lands. New land, if the leaves upon it be 
well rooted, will answer well for either roots or 
slips; care, however, should be taken to burn the 
undecayed leaves, on new land intended for roots, 
Unless this be observed, the excessive heat of the 
undergoing fermentation in the summer, will burn 
up the potatoes. 

Query. —How do you prepare your land for 
sweet potatoes, and at what time ? 

Answer. — ‘he system of preparing land for 
sweet potatoes, by moveable cow-pens, I consid- 
er the very best. It saves time in carting out 
manure — more equally imparts the manure to 
the soil, and yields a greater return than any other 
mode of potato cultivation I have ever practised, 
You should commence running your cow-pen, just 
eariy enough, to allow you time to go over your 
land, by the time you are prepared for planting. 
This being done, the land will be found hard and 
compact. Mark it off into lines, five feet apart, 
so as to give twenty-one beds to the task. Run 
two furrows with the dagon-plough, down each 
line, and you will thus render the soil loose and 
mellow ; and you may now bed up, so as to finish 
by the 20th of March at which time the seed should 
be sown, not more than six inches apart. The 
most expeditious mode of sowing seed, is to drill 
the top of the beds with the hoe, and haul the 
dirt over the seed with the cover-boards, 

If you have neglected to run the cow-pen over 
the land, manure well with either of the manures 
I shall mention, and list or cover over immedi- 
ately as spread out, and proceed to bedding as di- 
rected above. 

Query. — What is the best kind of manure for 
sweet potatoes ? 

Answer. — I hive said in my last answer, that 
I consider running the cow-pen over the land, 
the very best kind of mauue. When this has 
not been done, compost, cotton-seed, rotted marsh 
or sedge, and mud, are excellent, when properly 
applied. 

The great principle in applying the manures is, 
to cover them well, and give them proper time to 
rot in the land before plauting. 

Cotton-seed applied in the prgportion of 1 to 
2 bushels to the bed, and covered over in time to 
vegetate, before planting, is good for either slips 
or roots. 


Salt mud, aud even fresh mud, containing veg- 
etable matter, is equally good when applied in 
proportion of one or two loads to the bed or task 
row. When mud is used, if soft, it should be 
spread out, so as to leave no lumps, and when dry, 
it should be well pulverized or chopped up fine. 
The salt mud is best upon high and dry soil; but 
it also does we | upon other soils as the maturer 
of the roots. 

Rotted marshes or sedge is excellent when ap- 
plied in proper quantities. 


Oats, rye, or any other green crop ploughed or 
listed in, will act powerfully as manure upon po- 
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tatoes. The stubble of oats, after the summer's | 


gathering, has ben tried with success. 

Query. — How is the potato crop worked after 
planted ? 

Answer.— As soon as the potatoes are up, | 
proceed to take out all the grass and weeds, eare- 
fully picking the tops of the beds; so as not to 
disturb the roots of the young plants, by pulling 
them out. As soon as the plants begin to put 
forth vines, the grass and weeds, (if there be any,) 
should be again picked, and the dirt should now 
be brought up to the plants. If this work is well 
done, there will be little necessity of any after 
working. The use of the hoe at this period, fre- 
quently does more injury than service. 

Query. — What are the various kinds of sweet 
potatves ; which the most productive ; and which 
keeps best ? 

Answer. — The various kinds of potatoes I have 
planted are the Yams or Spanish, Leather coats, 
Brimstones, with red and white skins, Reds with 
white hearts. 

‘The Yams or Spanish potatoes, do well in land 
highly manured. They produce largely, but do 
not come very early. They are the best potatoes 
to keep. 

The Leather coats, very much resemble the 
Yams, and differ from them only in size and fla- 
vour — being larger and more mealy. In other 
respects the same observations apply to these po- 
tatoes as I have made upon Yams. 

The Brimstone are an early potato, grow well 
in almost any soil; but do not keep as a provis- 
ion crop. 

The Reds with white hearts, | have always 
found the earliest potato. They produce largely 
on any kind of soil —keep well, and as an early 
crop are generally preferred by the negroes, 

In conclusion, I would particularly recommend 
the Leather coat potato, as the most delicate and 
best flavored potato for table use. 

AN EDISTO PLANTER. 


PRUNING THE RASPBERRY. — Where the work 
was neglected in autumn it should be done imme- 
diately, or as early in the spring as the cireum- 
stances will allow. The old steins which bore 
last year are first to be cleared away ; then selcct 
on each root, for next year’s bearing, three, four, 
or five of the last summer’s shoots ; the remainder, 


including stems, are to be cut off closely to the) 


ground. 

The shoots which are left should be shortened 
by cutting off their tops to about four feet in 
height, and should then be tied to an upright 
stake driven close beside the root, This support 
will prevent their being borne down by the weight 
of fruit and leaves next summer, or their being 
blown down by violent winds, and will also pre- 
vent their occupying too much ground by strag- 
gling beyond their limits. 

At the same time they are pruned, if the state 
of the ground will admit it, the earth about their 
roots should be cleared entirely of grass and weeds, 
and well loosened with a hoe. If not, it must be 
done as early in the spring as practicable. 

Every farmer who is not well supplied with 
this delicious fruit, and its best varieties, should 
take early mensures to produce them. The 
ground it will occupy is almost nothing, the labor 
of cultivation is exceedingly trifling ; it never 
fails of a crop, and this comes at a season when 
there is scarcely any other fruit to be obtained. 





Waite WsHING.— it is a very common prac- 
tice to whitewash rooms, walls, and fences, with 
simple lime and water. The result is, that a touch 
brings it off upon the bands or clothes, and a few 
successive rains leave almost entirely bare the ma- 
terials upon which it has been laid and which are 
exposed to the weather. On in-door work a little 
glue will not easily rub off, nor whiten the dress 
that happens to come in contact with it. Out of 
doors glue alone will not answer. Skimmed milk 
is probably the chea; est and best ingredient that 
can be easily procured, Those who put white- 
wash without any thing of this kind to retain it, 
act on the same principle as if they should fill a 
seive with water, or cover a house with boards 
without nailing them.— Ontario Paper. 





‘To CURE THE SWELLING OF THE THROAT IN 
Hoes. — In order to contribuie to the usefulness 
of your valuable periodical, and to inform the 
public of what [ find from experience to be an in- 
fallible cure for a certain disease in hogs, viz. the 
swelling of the throat, | herewith send you a re- 
ceipt for the disease, with a desire that you pub- 
lish the same in your work if you deem it of any 
import, and the same meets your approbation, 

Take of molasses one-half a pint and a table 
spoon full of hogs’ lard — to this add of brimstone 
a piece an inch in length. . Melt it over the fire, 
and when cold or in aliquid state, drench the hog 
with it; and nine times out of ten it will be found 
to have the desired effect. My hogs were affect- 
ed with this disease during the past year, and I 
found the above to be effective when all things 
else failed. — Farm. Reg. 





Servs. — Seeds present as much variety as any 
other appendage of plants. The capsule of the 
poppy and colocynth are not inelegant, that of the 
nutmeg is covered over with an arillus called 
mace. * Some seeds are remarkable for their bril- 
liant colours: some seeds repose in nuts, others 
in silk, and others again in cotton. The tips of 
the common teazle are silicious, and are employ- 
ed to raise the nap of cloth in preference to any 
invention of man. Some nuts are polished and 
enamelled, as the Jumbo nut and Job’s tears. 
The cocoa nut is enveloped ina dense matted mass 
of immense strength ; cables made of its fibres 
have proved superior to a hurricane which snap- 
ped hempen and chain cables like glass. Some 
seeds creep, some walk, some leap, and some fly. 
Others have hooks for laying hold of an object. 
Fillandria seed carries a thread with it so as to 
secure it from being blown away. The seed of 
the dandelion has a shaft, terminated with radia- 
ting plumes, which acts on the principle of the 
wheel and axle, by which it is screwed into the 
earth. The avena fatua has a hygrometic index, 
which moves round by moisture ; the seed of the 
thistle moves by means of a plume and _ globe, 
which expand, by centrifugal action, like an um- 
brella, as the seed escapes from the capsule, 

Some seeds are barbed, so that when once bu- 
ried in the earth they cannot be detached by the 
winds; the shaft of another resembles a cork- 
screw, and when the seed, which is preserved ver- 
tical by a plume, enters the earth, it is screwed in 
by the hygrometic action of the shaft, which be- 
ing then of no further use, breaks off and becomes 
the sport of the winds. The seed of the licope- 





dium are highly inflammable, being used at our 








theatres in the production of artificial lightning ; 
and the fruit of the pandarras, when ripe, explodes, 
and sometimes inflames spontaneously when scat- 
tering its seeds, The falling seeds of the cannon- 
ball tree have a sound like that of the running 
fire of musketry, and the capsules and seeds 
around the tree present an appearance as if mili- 
tary had bivouacked there. ‘The capsule of the 
hura crepitants, monkey’s dinner bell, explodes as 
loud as a pistol, and serves as a summons to these 
anima's, who know the signal well, to assemble 
from every quarter to the generous feast. 





(From the N. Y. Farmer and Magazine.) 
SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO FARMERS. 
WORK FOR MAY. 


Sorting. — It is stated on good authority, that 
a grass meadow in good heart, mown and eaten 
green, will at rough estimate produce treble the 
quantity it would have if pastured, and four times 
as much as it would have done in the form of 
dry hay. 

Sait.— At this season of the year, when live 
stock are changed from dry hay to green pastur- 
age, the effect on them is considerable. ‘Il heir 
offal, from being comparatively dry and hard, im- 
mediately becomes of a liquid consistency, ‘To 
prevent this sudden weakening effect, give a little 
salt dissolved in a little bran and oat meal and wa- 
ter which will greatly increase the thriving of the 
cattle. In Germany portable sheds are put up in 
the fields for shelter, with salt constantly kept ina 
suitable vessel. A few quarts of bran wet and 
salted and given to cows, two or three times a 
week when they are turned to grass, will yield a 
greater per centage of gain in milk. 


Irrigation. — Every farmer should have in 
his yard a cistern, or some similar receptacle for 
his liquid manure. In our often dry and burning 
climate, watering grass and other crops would be 
the means not only of keeping the crors in a 
growing state until they are supplied with rain, 
but greatly enrich the land. 

Kinp or crop. — Farmers should not be gui- 
ded much in the choice of croys for culture from 
the high prices they now bear in market. They 
may very probably, by the time they are able to 
get the crops into markvt, become reversed in pri- 
ces. Potatoes, for instance, command a _ poor 
price; and for this reason a farmer who has to 
buy his seed, should plant more potatoes than if 
they were dear, 

Weeps. — Every farmer should make it a prin- 
ciple of duty to eradicate every useless weed, not 
only from the injury he may sustain, but from re- 
gard to his neighbor and the public. A few seeds 
from his field may be carried by the wind into 
those of his careless neighbor, and thus eventual- 
ly a whole neighborhood become infested. 


Froir Trees. — Grafted trees should be ex- 
amined, and the clay or composition fallen off sup- 
plied. Useless suckers and side shoots ought to 
be removed. In some instances, when the suck- 
ers have roots, they should be set out for stocks. 
Young fruit trees sprouting up about the fields, 
should be taken up and put in the nursery or por- 
tion of garden allotted for that purpose. 

To have your orehard trees continue thrifty, 
particularly young ones, it is advisab'e to have 
the ground for one or two feet around the body 
kept from grass, every spring manured, and stir- 
red several times in the course of the summer, 
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Root cutture. — There are many advantages | means and time, If possible, always make the 
From not} profits of the farm pay for the improvements. 


arising from the cultivation of roots. 
ripening their seeds, they are considered not to 
exhaust the soil as much as those that do ripen 
them. 
and thus is fully exposed to the air. Weeds and 
poor grasses, are more effectually destroyed. — 
‘These crops are very productive. — Potatoes av- 
eraging 3 to 400 bushels per acre, and turnips, 
ruta baga, mangel wurtzel, carrots, &c., from 6 to 
8 or 900 bushels. They serve to alternate, and 
give variety to food for cattle in winter. 'Turnips 
are considered the best. The seed cost® but little, 
are sown with trifling trouble, require but little 
culture, remain on the ground but a short time, 
are eaten by man and beast, and easily preserved 
over the winter. ‘The seed of the mangel wurt- 


zel is sown early in May, and costs from 75 cents | 


to $1 25 per pound. Four or five pounds are re- 
quired to the acre. Those raised for seed would, 
we should suppose, make good returns, 


SquasHes anD Pumpxins.—No farmer should 
nglect to have a liberal supply of these. They 
are of much service in various preparations on the 
table as well as feed to hogs and cattle. Raised 
in hills on ridges of manure covered lightly witl 
soil, they succeed well, although they generally 
make good returns on almost any soil.—Some- 
times a portion of the cow yard or where there 
has been a dunghill, may be profitably occupied, 
by mixing heaps of sand or svil with the scrap- 
ings. 

Forest Tres From seeps.—Farmers should 
remember that there are many forest trees raised 
from seed that sell well; and they are valuable 
for timber or fruit. Among these are the juglans 
squamosa, or shagbark hickory, and the jareiga or 
Maderia nut. ‘These trees, when two or three 
years old, will, in almost any neighborhood sell 
for remunerating prices. Early in May, is not to 
late to sow forest trees. 

PREVENTIVES OF INJURY FROM INSECTS.—Many 
farmers lose many of their crops by grubs and 
other insects. Cucumber, squash, melon and 
pumpkin vines, as well as turnips, are often de- 
stroyed by inseets. To guard against them, the 
farmer should be provided with coarse tobacco 
leaves, soot, dry ashes and the like. 

AGRICULTURAL WorkKs.—However well farmers 
may think they understand their business, yet they 
would derive a benefit from baving a work on 
agriculture to which they could refer in reference 
to every operation on the farm. They would 
always find some hint or suggestion that would 
be more or less important. The physician, law- 
yer and clergymen, think, and justly too, that they 
cannot fill their stations, without a library of 
books for reference. Is farming a callingso much 
lower that not a single volume is at all necessary. 

Expensive Lasor.—Many, after toiling for 
many years find their hired help has consumed all 
their profits. Farmers thus situated, should en- 
deavor to alter or vary their plans of management, 
that they may introduce a system of culture that 
will be equally productive with less lahor. By 
duly considering all the circumstances in which 
they are placed, nine times in ten they will be 
able to make the desired change, without risk. 

Improvements.—Every farmer should study 
out a plan of improving the value of his farm and 
should preserve and follow it out, but be careful 


to avoid undertaking them any faster than he has | permitted to enjoy. 


The soil becomes stirred and comminuted, | sonable to suppose that it ought to be ina state of 
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TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. —It is generally 
recommended in transplauting evergreen shrubs 
Manure.—Mueh bas been said about long and | and trees, to do it in winter, or when a large fro- 
When put on in spring, it is rea- | zen ball of earth can be removed with the roots, 
which prevents any exposure of them to the air, 
incipient fermentation at least. If not, the plant! and the necessity of applying new earth to them. 
acquires more or less of its growth before it is | But it frequently happens, that circumstances ren- 
der this method very inconvenient, or impossible. 
When this is the case, they should be transplant- 


short manure. 


sufficiently fermented or dissolved, to be of ser- 
vice and when it in a state fitto nourish the plant 
it produces an unnatural stimulus, at an improper | ed considerably later in the spring than commors 
time, causing the plant, to run into Jeaf, straw or decidous trees. ‘The best time is when the buds 
wood, when it should form or ripen fruit. ure beginning to swell, or when they are passing 
from a quiescent state to that of active vegetation, 
as itis then that they are best prepared to supply 
by new root, any loss sustained in their removal. 





Sirk Company.—If farmers have any doubts 
remaining with respect to the demand for cocoons, 
or raw silk, they will be removed on seeing mar- 
kets opening for them in all directions. The 
manufacturing companies already formed, will 


‘To PRESERVE CORN FOR BOILING. — Extract of 
a letter from a subscriber in Canada : —* Trav- 


; : elling through ihe country the early part of this 
require more of the raw material that will be : ies 
ts hi shinee Gites abek antes Of @ month, | was surprised at eating green corn; but 
rowet ; , te : 
§ ) 4q /on recollection, | had seen several methods of 


century. Many ofthese companies are incorpo- | ; : : : 
at? . I mh preserving it tor winter use in your Farmer, On 


: * purpos growing, as well as man- | " ‘ 
deren Wer the peepee of growing, o : or asking the lady of the house, her method seemed 
ufacturing silk, on account of the necessity which ao ca 
_o ’ ° to be far different from any you have stated. I 
they will be under for years to come, of produc- | . esp . “ 
rag Ag . beg to introduce its simple way to you. Pluck 
ing their own stock. ‘This union of both branch- . ; 4 
, “ the corn when fit for eating, strip down the husk 
es of the business is not a matter of choice but of : : 
: - oa. ... || 80 as to remove the silk, and then replace it— 
necessity. The manufacture of silk is a distinct on eeeendiar tht: xh Miia ehiaeadinn iia dition 
. . . . « , 
branch of business from its culture, and it would rent seiniie> tahedaallt a - ~ ae iain 
be desirable to keep it so, were it practicable ; but .. . pty rama laguannntes! ie. ssh 
1 : tl ideal wattle vaidel keep it down, and you will have a good sea stock 
mers engage in the business with : : 
Sa ares o's I — parboiled and then boiled to make it perfectly 


d activity, manufacturers must rely on their . 
and activity, 2 ; 2 fresh and sweet as when taken from the stalk.”’— 
own resources to furnish their own stock, a . 

| Genessee Farmer. 





Sirx.—We were yesterday shown about eight A Rare Cow. —On the 24th ult., accow be- 
or ten doz. skeins of beautiful sewing silk, made longing to Thomas Ford, Higher Runcore, calved 
by Mrs. Sampson Hamilton of this borough. We | five calves, — last year four, and at the two pre- 
understand she has made more ‘than enough to vious calvings two each time, — making thirteen 
make a silk dress. An example worthy to be im- | calves, and not five years old till next June. She 
itated. We will publish from time to time such | is but small in size, and her color dark red and 
information on the subject as may be in posses- | white. — English paper. 
sion.—Meadville Courier. 


Farmers tell us that the fields of wheat and 
rye in this section, have, generally speaking, borne 
the winter well, and are now looking finely. — 
Grass feed is springing up rapidly, and hay is 
‘falling in price. ‘Those who have withheld from 
sale their hay when offered $25,00 and $30,00 per 
ton, in anticipation of higher prices, will now be 
. | obliged to take up with something less, probably. 

Cause or Dysrersia.—A pleasant writer in| From a variety of signe it i rcinated th } 

: ariety gus itis anticipated that the 
the last number of the American Quarterly, nh present will bea fruitful year. — Greenfield Ga- 
viewing the recent books of travels in North-| aide. 

America, agrees with Mr. ‘Tudor, one of the au-} 
thors reviewed, that, in «ddition to the American; Asparagus made its first appearance here for 
practice of bolting one’s meals, another cause of | the season on the first of May, in a sheltered situ- 
that peculiar American disease dyspepsia is,— |ation with a southern exposure. The few warm 

‘<The enormous quautity of hot bread, hot rolls, | days last past have brought vegetation forward ; 
smoking hot cakes, half baked and little removed | the earlier plants and trees are budding, and the 
from dough, and withal saturated with melted| meadows look green and joyous. — Greenfield 
butter, which are consumed at nearly every meal, | Mercury. 


qserning, noon and night by all ages, and each Anraracite Coan Asues—Mr Snyder of Phil- 
sex—by little children as well as by grown up 


T “a adelpbia, has received a premium for his fruits 
fathers and mothers.” To these two sufficient | epee y E 
é ; : and he thinks he has preserved his trees from the 

reasons we can yet add another—and that is the 


: : : are attacks of insects by using anthracit coal ashes 
custoin of “ taking tea,” which means drinking a | y g 


he: : | for two years past about the roots of his trees. 
quantum of the Chinese beverage, with a pretty | 


substantial accompaniment of various “relishes,” | Save your OLD BREAD. — Every person may 
two or three hours only after a hearty duiner.— | not know, what however is true, that pieces of old 
“Don’t give the stomach too much to do, said an | bread, cruinbs, &c, being soaked and mixed up 
expericnced physician and it will never trouble | with the dough, in making new bread, improves 
you,” but it may well be supposed that it will| jt very much, ‘Try it and you will never allow 
murmur and revolt at the little repose which it is| pieces of dry bread to be lost afierwards — espe- 
cially wher flour is nine or yen dollars a barrel, 





A Larner Parsyip has been raised in the garden 
of Jeremiah Hageman of Cow Neck, measuring 2 | 
feet 9 inches in length, and 12 inches in circum- 
ference, weighing 12 Ibs. 

“Beat this who can.”——L. I. Farmer. 
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BEET ROOT SUGAR. 

We have already published an interesting letter 
from Mr Isnard, on the subject of the manufac- 
ture of the Beet Root Sugar. We now publish 
another letter on the same subject, addressed by 
him to the President of the Agricultural Society, 
in answer to some inquiries made by the officers 
of that society, which will be found deserving of 
notice.—Daily Adv. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, held 
9th April, 1836 :— 

The President sent to the board a letter of in- 
troduction from Gen. Dearborn to him, (of the 
French Consul, Mr Isnard,) with a view to the 
introduction of the Sugar Beet, and the mode of 
extracting the Sugar. 

Voted, ‘hat the subject be referred to the Pres- 
ident and Mr Gray, 

A copy of the record. 
BENJ. GUILD, See’ry. 

In accordance with the above vote, the com- 
mittee therein named, have had an interview with 
Mr Isnard; and the following interesting letter 
upon the subject of the manufacture of Sugar 
from the white, or Sugar Beet, so called, has been 
received from him. ‘I'he committee learning that 
this subject has of late created conversation 
amongst the farmers and others, have been induc- 
ed to give publicity to Mr Isnard’s letter, previ- 
ously to submitting it to the board of ‘Trustees, 
whose meeting stands adjourned to the 14th inst. 
Those of the Trustees to whom said letter hag 
been communicated, approve of its immediate 
publication. 

Sir,—As you have expressed a wish that the 
cultivators of this country might be generally in- 
formed of the principal observations made in 
France upon the culture of Sugar Beet, and also 
what benefits they might derive by the making of 
Sugar ; and for my own part being desirous of 
fulfilling the promise I made to the public, in my 
first communication on the above subject, to give 
further information when called for; [ have now 
the honor to transmit to you the following, which 
appears to me sufficient for the present, being 
ready at any time to enlarge on the subject if re- 
quired, 

The variety of Beet to which the Sugar manu- 
facturers now give the preference is the white 
Beet, (Beta alba) imported into France from Ger- 
many ; next to it is the yellow Beet, (Lutea ma- 

jor.) The first ought to be preferred in this eli- 
mate, as it stands better against frost and rotting. 
This variety must not be confounded with anoth- 
er very similar, called in French Disette, Scarcity 
Root, (Beta silvestris) also white, though very 
often striped red and white ; this last is a great 
deal larger, more watery, but deficient in sugar. 

The choiee of the best Beet will not suffice ; 
care ought to be bestowed on the eultivation, in 
order to enhance and to perfect its saccharine 
principle, and even facilitate the several processes 
for obtaining the sugar. 

Deep, light, rather sands, but rich soil is re- 
quisite to raise an abundant crop of Beet of 
good quality. Beets raised ou a field newly ma- 
nured have proved to contain salts detrimental 
to sugar, and which increase the difficulty of ob- 
taining it. Good pasture land, not marshy, bro- 
ken up and planted with Beet, produces the 
most saccharine roots. The transplating has 
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heen discontinued as more expensive, less certain, 
and the young plants so transplanted” producing 
roots less perfect in shape, a matter of ‘some con- 
sequence, owing to the subsequent mechanical 
operations those roots are to be submitted to; and 
also owing to the uptness of the plant so_trans- 
planted to rise out of the ground while growing, 
which causes a great Joss to the sugar manufac- 
turer, since it has been proved by analysis that 
the portion of the root so exposed to light and air, 
is far from being so rich with sugar as the part 
which is under ground; hence the necessity of 
hoeing and earthing up the roots. Seeds ought to 
be laid in rows at two feet apart, that distance 
will allow us to to perform the weeding, the hoe- 
ingand the earthing up easily, by means of a 
proper hoe or plough, drawn by a horse, now gen- 
erally used in France. 

‘Lhe gathering offers nothing particular; care 
ought to be taken not to hurt the roots; they 
should be deprived of their small fibrous roots, 
and also of all the green part of their top to which 
the leaves adhere.—The stowing of a large quan- 
tity of Beet deserves the greatest consideration, in 
order to prevent their heating; for if they vege- 
tate the saccharine principle enters into new com- 
binations, and sugar can no longer be obtained 
with the same profit. 

In Germany the leaves are carefully dried and 
used as a fodder for cattle. In France the leaves 
not immediately used are left on the ground asa 
manure. 

‘The expenses attending the cultivation of one 
acre of land planted with Beet, will vary accord- 
ing to circumstances ; every farmer is to judge for 
himself. 


The quantity of Beet gathered on one acre will 
also vary even from 300 to 500 bushels, A re- 
spectable farmer of this country has assured me, 
that 600 bushels would not be considered an ex- 
traordinary crop on a rich soil and with proper 
management. Nothing in this remark ought to 
surprise us, for admitting the roots at 2 feet apart, 
11,000 roots will be gathered on an acre. The 
average weight of each may be 3 1-4 Ibs. In fact 
many will weigh as much as 8 lbs each, and a few 
as much as 12 lbs. each. In the following caleu- 
lations, I take for granted 350 bushels as the av- 
erage crop of one acre, a bushel of Beet to weigh 
60 ibs. 


As to the benefits which a farmer will derive 
by the cultivation of one acre with Beet for the 
making of Sugar, they can be stated as follows : 


800 Ibs. good Muscovado Sugar valued at 8 cents 
per pound $64 
50 gallons of Molasses, good for distillers, at 


16 cents per gall. 8 
4 tons of Pumice, a good fuved for cattle, $3 

per ton. 12 
1 ton of dry Jeaves, or their value as ma- 

aure, 5 


- Total, $89 


Owing to the want of skill and experience, I 
admit at only 4 lbs, the quantity of sugar obtained, 
though 5 Ibs. is generally obtained, and even some 
manufacturers obtain as much as 7 lhs, of sugar 
for every 100 Ibs, of beet, From this amount 
ought to be deducted about $5 for sundry ingre- 
dients for manufacturing purposes ; also the cost 
of one cord of wood for fuel. The several oper- 











ations will be performed by the farmer at his je% 
sure time. The expenses for tools, apparatus, 
&c. &c. can be valued at about $120; but should 
the works be enlarged so as to work a double or 
greater qnantity, those expenses would by no 
means increase in the same ratio. 


Should a company be formed to carry on con- 
jointly the cultivation and the manufacture of su. 
gar on a large scale, other benefits would be de- 
rived—lIst. By the improving of a large tract of 
land. 2d. By the refining of the sugar at a tri- 
fling additional expense. 3d. By the fattening 
of cattley 4thly. Getting the most of sugar at 
the least expense possible, by being enabled. to se- 
cure the services of competent superintendents, 
aud by making use of labor-saving machines moy- 


'ed by steam engines; all of which I am ready to 


demonstrate on application made to me. 


In my first communication on this subject, | 
have stated, that the pumice of beet was a better 
food for cattle than beet in their natural state ; to 
this assertion objections have been made; allow 
me, sir, to support my position by a few observa- 
tions more, inasmuch as they will impart a more 
correct knowledge of the benefits that can be ex- 
pected by some new improvement in the process 
of making the sugar of beet. 


By chemical analysis 100 Ibs. of beet root prove 
to contain 85 to 90 Ibs, of water, 6 to 31 Ibs. of su- 
gar, 1 to2 Ibs. ligneous substance. Pectic acid, 
albumic, salts, earth, together 2 to 2 1-2 lbs. The 
greater the proportion of water, the less is the pro- 
portion of sugar. The average quantity of juice 
obtained from 100 Ibs. of beet is about 70 Ibs.; 
the weight of the pumice left is 30 lbs. The 
quantity of sugar extracted from the 100 Ibs. of 
good beet by those who are skilled in the process, 
is now 7 lbs.; but from 1 to 2 lbs. of it is mixed in 
the molasses ; consequently the pumice is propor- 
tionably more rich in saccharine principle than 
the beet. In its natural state the beet holds 85 
per cent of water; the juice obtained from it 
holds 63 Ibs. of water ; then 22 lbs. of water re- 
mains in the 30 lbs of pumice ; consequently in a 
less proportion than in the beet. This is not all, in 
the pumice the water is almost solidified, as it has 
been observed, by the pectic acid, which is com- 
bined with it, and contributes in a great measure 
to render the pumice so nutritious; if added to this, 
that the pumice is easily chewed and better di- 
gested, it is not surprising that cattle relish it 
more than common beet, and thrive exceedingly 
well when fed upon it. 

The following is fact: the first’year F manu- 
factured sugar in France, | offered the pumice for 
sale for what milkmen were pleased to give ; they 
soon finding the benefit derived from it, offered 
more for it than for common beets. Wishing to 
ascertain what price they were willing to pay for 
it, lasked as muchas one half more than the 
price I paid for common beet (all by the weight,) 
and yet found a sale fur it. They said that 100 
Ibs. of pumice went further than an equal weight 
of beet ; that they were saved the trouble of wash- 
ing and cutting them; that when feeding cows 
with pumice they could save the dry food they 
were obliged to give them, when baesdamed thein 
with beet. 

Should these observations, for wie I beg 
your indulgence, be in any way deemed beneficial 
for the promotion of this new branch of agricul- 
tural industry in this country, they are, sir, at your 
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disposal for whatever circulation you may be 

pleased to give them. 
I have the honor to be, 
with the highest respect, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
MAX. ISNARD, 

French Vice Consul for Bostou. 

To the Hon. Ta. L. Winrurop. 
Boston, April 15, 1836. 





(From the Connecticut Courant.) 
THE CONNECTICUT SILK FACTORY. 


So great is the interest at the present time to 
our country in the culture aad manufacture of 
Silk, that almost any thing relating to the subject 
is sure to attract attention. We doubt not there- 
fore that the following Report will be highly ac- 
ceptable to our readers. It will be gratifying to 
the public to learn, that the encouragement af- 
forded by the Legislature to this important depart- 
ment of industry, has been attended with such 
beneficial results, and to our citizens especially it 
must be a source of pride and _ satisfaction, that so 
useful and well regulated an establishment as that 
described in the Report, is located in our city. 


The Committee appointed by the “ Hartford 
County Silk Society,” to examine into the present 
condition and progress of “the Connecticut Silk 
Manufacturing Company,” have attended to the 
duty of said appointment, and submit the follow- 
ing Report. 

On going into the Establishment of said Com- 
pany, the Committee could not avoid expressing 
their satisfaction at the good order, neatness, and 
comfort which every where appeared among its 
inmates. The weaving room contains abut 100 
looms, about 60 of which were occupied by neat, 
industrious looking young ladies apparently from 
12 to 20 years of age,and while their labor, that 
of weaving a fabric from two to four inches wide, 
appeared exceedingly light and pleasant, there 
was a general contentment, and satisfaction ex- 
hibited in their countenanees, or by the singing of 
some sprightly air. 

The charter of the Silk Company provides that 
the said Company shall instruct one person to be 
named by each of the County Silk Societies, in the 
art and mystery of reeling silk without expense. 
But the Committee learned with great satisfaction 
that the President of the Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, Mr Colt, the present director of the establish- 
ment, is willing to instruet every one who offers, 
not only gratuitously, but will pay them a reason- 
able compensation for their services, to the num- 
ber of two hundred, at least. It is understood 
that all applicants shall bring evidence of fair 
moral character, and that their ages shall not be 
uuder 15, nor over 40 years. 

As the process of reeling the silk from the co- 
coons is performed only during the summer, those 
who apply for instruction in this part of the man- 
ufacture only, must of course eome at that season 
of the year. But those who remain through the 
winter will also be instructed in the art of weav- 
ing Tuscan Straw, and a variety of other fancy 
articles. 

With respect to the time, and labor required to 
learn the various arts carried on in the establish- 
ment, the Committee saw two young ladies who 
had been only a day or two at work, and were 
Surprised at the facility with which they produc- 
ed the finest fabrics. 





The prices paid per yard forthe fabrics depend 
upon the ease, or difficulty with which they are 
produced, so that with equal industry there is but 
little difference in their earnings. On inspecting 
the day book, the Committee found that 50 cents 
per day is nearly the average sums paid those 
who had been in the Factory for a few weeks. 

It is the wish and desire of the Silk Company 
that the farmers should raise the silk, their daugh- 
ters reel it, and sell it in the raw state to the man- 
ufactures. After the art of reeling has been ac- 
quired, the Committee see no difficulty in this ar- 
rangement, since the reel is a very simple and 
cheap instrument, and may be had of the Compa- 
ny at five dollars each, and requires no more 
room or skill to keep it in order thau the common 
household reel, so universally in use. 

The Committee would therefore recommend 
that every farmer who raises only a few bushels 
of socoons should have them reeled in his own 
house. ‘This will be found by far the most profit- 
able method, since the difference of price between 
the cocoons and the reeled silk will much more 
than pay for the reeling. ‘This difference is so 
codsiderable, that even when the farmer raises 
only a few pounds of silk, the expenses of a reel 
would every year be saved by having the reeling 
done in his family. 

The chief business of the Silk Company at the 
present time is the manufacture of Tuscan Straw 
into fabrics for hats and bonnets; and the Com- 
mittee were particu'arly interested iu some esti- 
mates which the President of the Company had 
made on this manufacture in a national point of 
view. If we suppose there are three millions of 
females in the United States, who purchase each a 
Tuscan hat annually, at the price of two dollars, 
then the cost ef this single article to the country 
will amount to 6 millions per year. ‘Taking the 
last three or four years as examples, it is thought 
that this estimate is not far from the truth, 
for it isknown that there are upwards of 6 mijlions 
of females in our country and we think that com- 
mon observation is sufficient to show that in the 
Atlantic States at least, one half of them have 
worn Tuscan hats within the last year or two, 
and judging from the known contagious nature of 
female fashions, we may fairly conclude that a 
similar estimate may be made with respect to the 
interior States. But since it takes two or three 
years fora fashion to pass from one end of our 
country to the other, it may be objected that our 
estimate is too high, as not all the females who 
wear Tuscan hats purchase them in the same year. 
But it must be remembered that two dollars is 
probably behind the average price of the article in 
question, and that the more commen price has 
been from five to ten dollars. It must also be re- 
membered that our estimate with respect to the 
number of females who wear Tuscan hats is prob- 
ably much below the truth, so that we believe our 
estimate cannot be far out of the way. 

Now taking for data certain facts presented 
by the Silk Company, the committee are warrant- 
ed in believing, that the three millions of dollars 
expended for the article in question, may all be 
produced by the females in this country. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
J. L. COMSTOCK. 





The farmer or planter who wishes to succeed 
well in his business, must always be busy but 
never suffer himself to be hurried 








(From tne Silk Culturist.) 
CULTURE OF ONIONS. 


The town of Wethersfield has long been famous 
for the large quantities of onions which are annu- 
ally raised and exported to the West Indies and 
the Southern Siates. It has been superstitiously 
supposed there is something in the soil of Wheth- 
ersfield peculiarly adapted to the culture adapted 
to the culture of onions; and this whim has no 
doubt discouraged many from attempting the cul- 
tivatiou of this valuable root, in other sections of 
the country, equally favorable to its growth. Itis 
true the soil of Wethersfield is a rich gravelly and 
sandy loam, well adapted to horticultural purpo- 
ses ; but the success of its inhabitants in the cul- 
ture of onions, is attributable in a much greater 
degree, to a particular virtue in the fingers of its 
females, than any peculiar properties in its soil, 

The business of raising onions in Wethers- 
field, is reduced to a perfect system. The follow- 
ing is the method of cultivation. Early in the 
spring the land is manured by ploughing in fine 
manure from the stabie or barn-yard, in the pro- 
portion of about ten loads to an acre. That of 
neat cattle is preferred, as horses is considered of 
too heatinga nature. After the manure is plough- 
ed in, the land is well harrowed and laid out in 
beds five feet wide. ‘The beds are laid out by 
turning a furrow towards them each way. This 
raises the beds above the aisles and gives an op- 
portunity for the water to run off should there be 
an occasion for it. They are then raked with an 
iron-tooth, or common hay-rake, and the aisle 
suffered to remain as left by the plough. Thus 
prepared, the beds are ready to receive the seede. 

As early as the season will admit, the seed is 
sown in the following manner. A_ rake, with 
teeth a foot apart is drawn crosswise of the beds 
for the purpose of making drills for the reception 
of the seed. ‘The seed is then sowed in the drills, 
with the thumb and fingers, and covered with the 
hand. From ten to twelve pounds of seed is put 
upon an acre.—After the plants come up they are 
kept free of weeds, which generally require four 
weedings. A hoe of a suitable width to pass be- 
tween the rows is used in weeding, which saves 
much labor. When ripe they are pulled and the 
tops cut off with a knife. A sufficient length of 
top is left tote them to the straw in roping. 
They are then roped or bunched in ropes or 
bunches of 3 1-2 pounds as required by the law of 
the State. An ordinary crop is from 6000 to 
8000 ropes to the acre. The quality annually 
raised in the town, is estimated from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 ropes, which are sold at an average price 
of $2a hundred, amounting to from $20,000 to 
$30,000. 

Most of the labor of raising onions in Weth- 
ersfield, is performed by females. ‘The cultiva- 
tion of an acre requires from fifty to sixty days 
labor of a female, whose wages, including board, 
is about forty-two cents a day. Though many of 
the young ladies of Wethersfield spend a portion 
of their time in their onion gardens; yet in per- 
sonal beauty, education and politeness, they are 
not excelled by females of far less industrious 
habits. 


Amin e of anthracite coal has recently been dis- 
covered in Foxborough in this State. ‘The coal is 


said to have burnt freely, and measures have been 
taken for working the mine.— Taunton Whig. 
' 
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a 
FARMERS’ WORK. 
Declare war against Insects. — Insects may be assail- 


éd, and oftentimes their complete Jestruction effected, 
, by sprinkling on them and the plants which they infest, 
Sy means of a syringe, watering pot, or garden engine, 
simple water, soap suds, tobacco-water, decoctions of el- 
der, especially of the dwarf kind, of walnut leaves, any 
bitter or biting herbs, such as worm-wood, pepper, wood- 
aslies or solutions of pot and pearl-ashes, water impreg- 
nated with salt, tar, turpentine, &c.; or they may be 
dusted with sulphur, quick lime and other acrid substan- 
ces. Loudon’s Encyclopedia asserts that “ Saline sub- 
stances, mixed with water are injurious to most insects 
with tender skins, as the worm and slug; and hot water, 
where it can be applied without injuring vegetation is 
equally, if not more powerfully destructive. Water heated 
to one hundred and twenty or one hundred and thirty de- 
grees will not injure plants whose leaves are expanded, 
and in some degree hardened ; and water at two hundred 
degrees and upwards may be poured over leafless plants. 
The injurious effects of insects may also be palliated on 
one species of plant by presenting to them another which 
they prefer: thus wasps are said to prefer carrots, the 
@erries of the yew, and the honey of the hoya to grapes ; 
honey or sugared water to ripe fruitand so on. One in- 
sect or animal may be set to eat another, as ducks for 
élugs and worms; turkeys for the same purpose, and 
<aterpillars and ants for aphides, and so on.” 


The Farmer's Assistant recommends for repelling in- 
eects, “ Taking the earth away from the roots of trees, 
and returning back earth mixed with a small quantity of 
eulpbur, Lice on the body of apple trees, which appear 
like halfa flax seed ure common and pernicious. Judge 
Buel observed, relative to this insect as follows: 1 took 
eight parts of water, and two of soft sop, and mixed 
-with these lime enough to make a thick white wash. 
With a white wash and paint brush | put this on the 
trunks and limbs of trees, as high as was practicable, fill- 
ang the cracks in the bark, and covering the whole surface. 
The effect has been nut only to destroy most of the lice, 
but to give the tree an improved and vigorous appear- 
ance. The outer bark, which from a stinted growth 
dhad become rough and hard, has, in a measure fallen off 
in flakes, and disclosed a soft, smooth bark, the sure in- 
dication of health.” 


Destroying Insects by a decoetion of Chamomile Flow- 
ers. Inthe Irish Gardener's Magazine it is stated not 
enly that * decoctions or the leaves dried and powdered 
of the common chamomile (Anthema nobilia) will des- 
troy insects, but that “ nothing contributes so much to 
the health of a garden as a number of chamomile plants 

« lispersed through it No green-house or pot-house should 
civer be without chamomile in a green or dried state ; 
etither the stulks or flowers will answer. It is a singular 
fact, that ifa plant is drooping and apparently dying, in 
nine cases out of ten, it will recover if you placea plant 
of chamomile near it.” 

These are important facts if there is no mistake as re- 
spects the statements. We wish that chamomile as a 
remedy for insects and a restorer of drooping plants 
might be tried in the various ways above mentioned, as 
well as others, which the ingenuity ofa scientific cutii- 
vator may suggest, and the results given to the public. 

Flying insects which infest cucumber, melon and oth- 
er vines, may be most effectually guarded against by en- 


-closing the plants which are liable to depredations of 
these marauders with slips of boards, birch bark, &c. 
covered with millinot &c. as described in N. E. Far- 
mer, vol, xiii. p. 350. Worms and all other insects may 
likewise be guarded against or destroyed by water im- 
pregnated with spirits of turpentine, as stated page 332, 
in the same volume. 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer, with the signature 
R. M. W. gives the following as a method for destroying 
the turnip fly and other insects in hot beds. Take a 
tea spoon full of sulphur or brimstone, reduced to a 
coarse powder, put it on a small piece of paper, and lay 
it on the hot bed, then light a piece of brown paper, and 
lay it burning on the sulphur; it will soon set the sul- 
phur on fire, then put down the sash close. The burn- 
ing sulphur will destroy all the oxygen in the frame, and 
pervade every part of it, destroying every living thing 
within it. After two or three minutes the sash may be 
raised and the sulpliuric fumes blown out, and no insect 
will be left to do mischief.” 

A mode of destroying insects in gardens which may 
sometimes be adopted to advantage is as follows: Make 
a small coop for each hen that has chickens so that the 
brood can run in and out; place it near your squash or 
cucumber beds, and the chickens of three or four weeks 
old will be very active in picking up worms and bugs, 
without scratching or doing mischief among the vegeta- 
bles. Ducks, likewise, placed in gardens are active and 
useful vermin-peckers. They will, however, need look- 
ing to, as they will devour ripe strawberries and goose- 
berries, and in wet weather will patter down and harden 
the soil, and injure small crops and sprouting seeds. — 
They should not in general be permitted to run in a gar- 
den longer than two or three days at a time, lest they 
become satiated with their diet and too lazy to seek it. 
While in a garden they should be allowed no food, but 
they may have a little water set down for them, unless 
there is a stream or pond to which they can have access. 

With regard to the application of soap suds for the 
destruction of insects, it seems that simply sprinkling 
the plants is not always sufficient The aphides or plant 
lice for example, attach themselves to the underside of 


usual way. But if you can contrive to dip the leaves in- 
fected into the liquid for a short time, you may affect the 
destruction of the petty depredators. 

Manure or food for plants. — This substance, which is 
the cultivator’s indispensable, has three particular ene- 
mies which you will please guardagainst. ‘lhe foes al- 
luded to, which effect the destruction of the best part of 
manure, are the sun, which exhales it, the air, which 
imbibes it, and the rain which washes it away. To pre- 
vent any loss of property by these purloiners, you should 
either cover your manure, or put it under cover. In the 
former case you throw earth over dung &c. ; in the lat- 
ter case you throw it under a shed, into a brrh-cellar, or 
some such place, where it may not be liable to waste 
from the imperceptible depredations of the elements 





Imrrovep Stock.— We would direct the attention 
of cultivators, who are solicitous to improve a very im- 
portant branch of American husbandry, to an article in 
our advertising columns, headed “ Improvrv Stock, 
Dvurnam Catrre ann Disuitey Sereep.” The stock 
of the late Dr. Hosack has bee; selected with skill and 
science from rare and vaiuable breeds, without regard to 
expense. Suco chances for farmers to improve their 
breeds of animals are of very rare occurrence. 





Swrer Potatoes are grown in great perfection in this 
vicinity by means of a hut bed, in which they should be 
planted whole the first of May, three or four inches deep 





leaves, where they remain in spite of sprinkling in the | 








and the same apart; in less than a month they will 
throw up sprouts — when these are three inches above, 
part them off from the potato, which, if suffered to re- 
main, will produce no more sprouts for a successive 
planting, transplant them into rich light soil, in rows 
four feet apart, and the plants about a foot apart; in the 
rows or hills four feet apart. Keep them clear of weeds 
until the vines begin to cover the ground, after whieh 
they will grow freely. In sandy ground it is well to 
put a shovel full of rotten manure to each plant. 

A moderate hot bed, five feet square, put down in the 
month of April, with half a peck of good sound sweet 
potatoes placed therein, will produce a succession of 
sprouts in May and June, which, if planted and man- 
aged as directed will yield about fifteen bushels of sweet 
potatoes. 


PROGRESS OF THE SILK CULTURE, 

The Massachusetts Silk Company organized last week 
by the choice of the following officers. 

Directors. — Joseph R. Newell, Thos. Whitmarsh, 
Wm. H. Montague, J. Vincent Browne, Sam’l, H. Bab- 
cock, Josiah Daniell, John Ashton, George Browne, 
Francis O. Watts. 

Joseph R. Newell was elected President, Francis 0. 
Watts, Clerk, and J. Vincent Browne, Treasurer. 

This Company have purchased the beautiful farm in 
Framingham, belonging to Col. Nath. Fisk, and ar. now 
laying it out as a Mulberry plantation, preparatory to 
going into the Manufacture of silk the ensuing year. 

Atlantic Silk Company. 

Extract of a letter from Col, Gardener of Nantucket. 
We shall commence manufacturing silk goods in two or 
three weeks. We have one invoice of India, and one of 
Naples silk on hand, and we are daily expecting an in- 
voice from Smyrna, and have also sent orders fur a 
large amount, which will arrive in the country in July 
or the first of August next. We have had a piece of 
handkerchiefs sent us from the Spitalsfields weavers, 
and we trust before long to have the pleasure of exhibit- 
ing it in Boston with a piece of Nantucket, made from 
precisely the same stock. In the mean time individu- 
als have commenced setting trees on their own account. 
I shall put on my farm this spring about eighteen thou- 
sand trees, including about twenty-five hundred of the 
Morus Multicaulis. My friend, S. B. Tuck, will set about 
as many more. We have no doubt at all of the success 
of the Morus Multicaulis, but we have found it impessi- 
ble to procure them at any price. As many of our white 
mulberries are small, our present intention is to engraft 
them another year. 





Greencear’s Patent Cuerse Press.— We have 
seen, and are much pleased with its principle and opera- 
tion, anew machine for Pressing Cheese, invented and 
patented by Mr. Wirtiam C. Gueencear, of Andover, 
Me. The power of this press is very great, and is obtain- 
ed by a simple but very ingenious combination of the 
Lever and the Knee Jvint, or Toggle Joint as it is call- 
ed. This press possesses every property which could 
be a. .paicd sr desirea in an implement of the sort. 
itis very simple in its construction, its use may be un- 
derstood ata glance by the dullest apprehension ; itcan 
be made by any body who can handle edge tools, is 
very durable and not liable to getoutoforder. We have 
notroom nor time for a full description of this valuable 
improvementin this number of our paper, but intend to 
give further notices of its construction and uses hereaf- 
ter. In the meantime we would refer those who wish 
for further information as regards the premises, to one 
of the presses, which may be seen at the Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
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To Correspondents. — An Abstract of Dr. Jackson's | 


Lectures, and the proceedings of the Massachusetts Hor- | 


ticultural Scciety, were received too late fur insertion | 


this week. They will appear in our next. 
| 











BRIGHTON MARKET ,—Monpay, May 9, 1836. | 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market, 181 Beef Cattle, 6 pair Working Oxen, | 
28 Cows and Calves, 35 Sheep, and 43 Swine. 
Prices — Beef Cattle — Last week's prices were 
fully supported. We noticed a number of extra taken 
at 48s; first quality at 43s 6da46s 6d; second quality 
29s a 43s 3d; third quality 36s a 38s. 
Working Oxen — Prices about the same; sales at 
$65, 67 50, and 55. | 
Cows and Calves —Sales at $20, 35, 40, and 50. 
Sheep — 24 sold at $7 each, 10 at 8,50 each, and 
1 at $12. 
Swine — Prices, 9 for Sows and 10 for Barrows. — 
There is one lot of about 200 on the way — will be 
n to-morrow, 








IMPROVED STOCK DURHAM CATTLE AND 
LISHLEY SHEEP, 

To be sold at Public Auction on the 20th of May ins.. at 
Hyde Park, the former residence of the late Dr Hosack, a 
most valuable stock of animals, consisting of Bulls, Cows and 
Young Stock of first rate excellence and high ped gree. No 
expense was spared in procuring anim.ls of ‘ue very best 
description, by their late owner; and we ars warranted in 
saying that finer animals are seldom to be feand, ‘The history 
and pedigree of the animals will be giv n atthe sale. The 
Cows are distinguished for their excellent milking properties. 
Together with the cattle will be se.d one hundred superior 
Bakewell Sheep. The place is easily accessible by steam 
boats from New York and Albay. May 11. 





ITALIAN MULBERRY FOR SILK. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, Flushing, have just imported 
from the finest silk region of Italy, 25,000 ‘T'rees, of the fine 
broad leaved v«siety of the Silk Mulberry. They are re- 
markable for their vigorous growth, broad and luxurious 
foliage, an’ for supporting the most severe winters uninjured. 
Price fre.a $125 to 150 per thousand, Immediate application 
must ve made by mail by those who desire. Also, White 
Muiberry Seed, and Chinese Mulberry Cuttings. 

N. B. A few hundred pounds Trifolium incarnatum, or 
Early Crimson Clover, one of the greatest acquisitions of 
modern agriculture, 

Linnean Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, near New York. 

May 11. It 





MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED. 

Just received fresh from Canton, per the Neponset, a 
quantity of Genuine Chinese Mulberry Seed. This seed is 
undoubtedly of the growth of 1835. It was thoroughly tested 
in Canton by the gentlen.an who imported it, and there is no 
doubt of the genuineness, or the quality of the seed, and its 
vitality. One ounce of seed will give about 5000 trees. For 
sale at Barrett’s New England Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market street, Boston. May II. 





RETIRED SITUATION IN BROOKLINE AT 
AUCTION, 

On Monday the 23d instant, at 4 o’clock P. M., on the 
a, will positively be sold that retired situation in Brook- 
ine, 6 miles from Boston, formerly the residence of the late 
Mr James Hammond, and near the residence of Mr Ebenezer 
Richards, on the Worcester ‘Turnpike, together with six acres 
of excellent Land, with many valuable Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Grape Vines, &c. This place is capable of keeping one 
horse and two cows, and will positively be sold. Conditions 
liberal, and made known at time of sale, May 11. 


NATIVE FOREST TREES, 

The subseriber will furnish the following kinds of Native 
Forest Trees from the vicinity of Bangor, Maine, and ship 
them carefully, according to orders, viz.: Silver Firs, (from 
2to 3 feet high); Elms, (from 5 to 25 feet); Rock Maples, 
{from 5 to 25 feet); Mountain Ash, (from 5 to 25 feet) ; 
Spruce, Sumachs, Pines, and Cedars, Red Cherry, Sugar 
Plums, and Junipers. Also Seed of the above trees furnished 
in their season. Any orders addressed to the subscriber. 
Seedsman at Bangor, or left at Geo. C. Barrett’s New England 
Seed Store, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 

Bangor, May 2, 1836. WM. B. HARLOW. 





SPLENDID DAHLIA ROOTS, 
Just received from the Lancaster Gardens, a fine assort- 
ment of splendid Dahiia Roots. For sale at the New England 





Seed Store. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and New England 
Seed store, the first volume of the Silk Manval and Practical | 

Farmer, neatly bound. Price 624 cents. 





The book contains 192 pages, and a great amount of val- | a 


uable information on the subject of Sik Culture, It is deei- | 


| dedly the cheapest book, extant, that .reats upon that subject. | 


May 4. 
Seeds for 1836. 
FOR sale a the Seed Store connected with the N. E, Far. 


mer Office 
200 bushels finest Early Peas ; 


200“ Large Marrowfat do; | 
50 « UVwarf Blue Imperial do, ; 

50 « other varieties ; 

100 ** Best Garden Beans ; 





” Iwarf and Pole, Early and Late, do; 


500 Is. superior Long Blood Beet Seed ; { 
100 “ Early ‘lurnip “ “ 
300 “ Cabbage Seed, 14 different kinds ; 
50 “ Fine Long Orange Carrot ; 
50 ** Early Horn, do ; } 
200 “ Common Cucumber ; | 
150 ‘ Long Green, do.; | 
100 “ Early and Head Lettuces ; 
50 “ Pure White Portugal Onion ; 
500 “ Silver Skin ea 
1000 “ Large Deep Red, | 
200 “ Large Dutch Parsnip ; | 
150 “ Early Searlet Short Top Radish ; 
100 ‘ Long Salmon ; 
50 “ Turnip Radishes ; 
50 “ Spinach ; 
100 * 


| 
| 
Early Scollop Squash ; | 
100 “ o Long * 

‘“ Long Winter, do; 


100“ 
25 “ Salsafy; 
100 “ Karly White Dutch Turnip ; 
500 “ English 
200 “ Ruta Baga, 
200 ‘* Mangel Wurtzel for Cattle. } 


Also—Ca liflower; Broccoli; Celery; Cress; Egg Plants | 
Leek; Endive; Musk and Water Melons; Martynea; Pep- 
per; Parsley and Tomato Seeds by the |b. or oz. Herb 
Seeds, of all kinds. 

50,000 Papers in 200 to 300 splendid kinds of Annual, | 
Biennial and Perennial FLowerx Seeps, 

Grass Servs, Wholesale & Retail. 


The above comprises in part the stock of seeds raised ex- | ; 


pressly for the establishment, and the quality and goodness will 
be warranted superior tu any ever offered heretofore. 

Boxes of Garden Seeds for the country trade, neatly papered 
up, with directions on each paper, for sale at a large discount 
from Market prices. 

Fruit & Ornamenract Trees, &c. willbe supplied, 
and orders are solicited. 

GEO, C. BARRETT, Agricultural Warehouse. 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Nursery oF Wittiam Kenrick, 
NewTon, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road. 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size of all 
the productions here cultivated continually improve as the 
numbers are augmented. These now comprise nearly 400,C00, 
covering compactly about 20 acres, 

Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears, — 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawberries, &¢.— 

8000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready tor 
sale. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds, —Also Herbaceous flowering plants, Paonies and 
splendid Double Dablias. 


All orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is Agent, at) 


his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 

tory, Nos 51 & 52, North Market street, willbe in lik» man- 

ner duly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 
March 7. 





FOR SALE, 
25 bushels of the St Helena Potatoes. 
Cambridgeport, May 4. 








WINSHIPS’ ESTABLISHMENT. 


, : ° | 
Nonantum Hill, in 





All orders forwarded by mail will be executed with prompt- 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


| From | To 
Apres, Russetts and Baldwins. barre} 150} 22% 
Beans, white, . bushel} 200} 2 A) 
BEEF, mess, barrel | 12 75)| 13 00 
Cargo, No. 1. - 10 25) 11 75 
prime, : . ; “ | 850) 9@ 
Berswax, (Americen) |}pound{| 27| 2% 
KurTeR store, No. 1 ‘ i. we 22 
CHEESE, new milk, . o 4 10 | 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, ; « | 46! 80 
southern, geese, I Avent 2; #& 
Fiax, American, ; ‘ a 9; W 
Fisu, Cod, . — |quintal| 325) 337 
Fiour, Genesee, . cash . | barrel | 837| 8 56 
Baltimore, Howard street, | “ | 7%) 787 
Baltimore, wharf, i; # 762| 775 
Alexandria, . . . “| 775 787 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow none. | bushel | 100 
southern flat yellow es 94; 97 
white, ; « $8! 9 
Rye, northern, ; } « 125' 12 
Barley, B ; A oe Bh 90; , O00 
Vats, nor. hern,. (prime) se 60 70 


25 00 | 30 00 


Hay, best English, per tow of 2000 Ibs | 
: ‘ a 25 00 | 27 00 


eastern screwed, . 





' 

! 

} 
hard pressed, | ss 24 00 | 27 00 

Honey, gallon 

Hops, Ist quality pound 13; 14 
2d quality ‘a 11) 12 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, “ | 16; 16 
southern, Ist sort, “ 16; 16 
LEATHER, s!aughter, sole, ae | 19; 2 
do, upper, | * ae = 
dry hide, sole, P ‘ | * J. a ae 
do, upper, . ; r ~- 2 oo 20 
Philadelphia, sole. ot * Fa ee 
Baltimore, sole, . ° ©. Ln 27 
Lime, hest sort, : ‘ : : cask ; 117; 190 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | 250! 300 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 27 00 | 27 50 


Navy, mess. . 


bone, middlings,scaree, . ” 
Seeps, Hera’s Grass, 4 P bushel | 3 87 
Red Top, , 5 a 75| 80 


Red Clover, northera pound 12; 13 











Sitk Cocoons, (American) bushel | 3 60 
TaALLow, tried, . . . 4 ew, 850; 9 00 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 65; 7 
American, full blood, washed, | “ | 2... 
do. 3-4ths do. — = 58 
de. 1-2 do, = 4 50 
do. 1-4.and common oe FT 45 
Nativewashed . . | “ 38| 60 
= _ ( Pulled superfine, | « | 58; 60 
= | Ist Lambs, . | B&B 
S2i24 do. | « | 40} 41 
oS = {3d = do, ; , = 30 35 
& Ist Spinning, . ‘ «| 48 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. | 
less per Ib. | 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 








Hams, northern, , jpound; 14] 16 
southern, and western, oT ee ee 
Pork, whole hogs, o 10 
PouLTRY, ; * © Bt we 
Burren, (tub) fi ta 
lump , oe 25 
Ecas, . ; ; |dozen|) 15| 16 
PoTATOES, |hushel| 45) 50 
CipER, | barrel | 2 50| 278 


TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Just published and for sale by Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Terrible Tractoration 
and other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M. D., and mem- 
ber of no less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
American Editicn. 

April 27. 

ADVERTISEMENT, 
"l'be subscriber, resident in the city of Rochester, Monroe 


ness, or plants may be selected by persons visiting the Nur- | County in the State of New York, will attend to the collec- 


series. 


tion of Mortgages, or any general land business in the County 


Just received from Europe, a large quantity of productions, |of Monroe. Persons wishing to buy Farms in that fertile re- 
among them, new and superior Gooseberry Trees, from Scot- zion, will find it for their interest to cail on bim as he has many 


land, with specimens of fruit preserved in alcohol. 

SILVER LEAF ABELE TREES, a suitable, and very 
ornamental for islands, sea coasts, or publie grounds, at rea- 
sonable rates, by the hundred or thousand ; remarkable for 
its beauty and quick and vigorous grow:h. 

Brighton, April 13. 


WILLIAM ATKINSON, 
Land Broker, No, 27, Exchange street, 
Reference to Col. Josern May, 
Epwarp Crurt, 
Samuet May, Esq’rs, 
Rochester, N. Y. March 5. 3m. 


Farms for sale. 
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RYO ALITY» 


(For the N. E&. ae 
GEOLOGICAL COOKERY. 


To make Granite. 


Of felspar and quartz a large quantity take, 

Then pepper with mica, and mix up and bake, 
This granite for common occusions is good ; 

But, on Saint-days and Sundays be it understood, 
{f with bishops and lords in the state-room you dine, 

Then sprinkle with topaz, or else tourmaline. 


To make Porphyry. 
Let silex and argi] be well kneaded down, 
Then color at pleasure, red, gray, green, or brown : 
When the paste is all ready, stick in here and there 
Small crystals of felspar both oblong and square. 


To make Pudding-stone. 


To vary your dishes, and shun any waste, 
Should you have any left of the very same paste, 
You may make a plum-pudding ; but then do not stint 
The quantum of pebbles—chest, jasper, or flint. 


To make Amygdaloid. 
Take a mountain of wacke, somewhat softish and 
green, 
In which bladder-shaped holes may be every where 
seen ; 
Choose a part where these holes are decidedly void all, 
Pour silex in these, to form agates spheroidal, 
And the mass in a trice will be amygdaloidal. 


To make good Breccia with a calcareous cement. 
Break your rocks in sharp fragments, preserving the 
angles ; 
Of mica or quartz you may add a few spangles : 
Then let your white batter be well filtered through, 
Till the parts stick as firm as if fastened by glue. 


To make a coarser Breccia. 


For a breccia more coarse you may vary your matter, 

Pound clay, quartz, and iron-stone, moistened with 
water : 

Pour these on your fragments, and then wait a while, 
Till the oxyde of iron is red as a tile. 





A Sketcu From Narore. — The following pic- 
ture of one of a class of patriots far more common 
in cities than in the healthier agricultural districts 
of the land, is from the Cincinnati Farmer. Think, 
only think, for one moment, of the glory and hon- 
or of a good trade industriously followed, com- 
pared with the degradation of such a political 
loafer as Peter Brush. — Ed. Ont. Rep. 


“Peter Brush was in a dilapidated condition 
— out at elbows, out at knees, out at pockets, out 
of spirits, and out in the street, an “out and outer” 
in every respect. He sat upon the curb stone, 
leaning his head upon his hand, his elbow being 
placed upon a stepping stone. Mr Brush had 
for some time been silent, absorbed in deep thought, 
which he relieved at intervals by spitting through 
his teeth, forlornly into the gutter. At length, 
heaving a deep sigh, he spoke. 

“They used to tell me, put not your trust in 
princes—andI hav’nt. None of ’em never want- 
ed to borrow nothing of me. Princes! pooh! 
put not your trust in politicianers! them’s my 
sentiments, There’s no two mediums about that. 
Hav’nt I been serving my country these five years, 


like a patriot; going to meetings and huzzaing 
my daylights out, and getting as blue‘as blazes ; 
hav’nt | blocked the windows, got licked fifty times, 
carried [ dont know how many black eyes and 
broken noses, for the good of the commonwealth, 
and the popularity of our illegal rights, and all for 
what? Why for nix. If any good has come 
out of it, the country bas put the whole of it in 
her pocket and swindled me out of my earnings. 
I cant get no office! Republics is ungrateful. I 
didn’t want no reward for my services. I only 
wanted to be took care of, and have nothing to do ; 
and I’ve only got half—nothing to do! Being 
took care of was the main thing. Republics is 
ungrateful, I’m swaggered if they ain’t !” 

“Come with me,” said Charley, helping him 
along, ‘I'll take care of you. But what made you 
a politicianer — hav’nt you a good trade ?” 

‘Trade! yes; but what’s a trade when a fel- 
ler’s got a soul—a whole soul? Trade! I lov- 
ed my country, and [ wanted an office — I didn’t 
care what, if it was fat and easy. I wanted to 
take care of my country, and | wanted my coun- 
try to take care of me. Headwork is the trade 
I’m made for —for talking, that’s my line. Talk- 
in the oyster cellars —in the bar rooms — any 
where. I can talk all day, only stopping for 
meals, and to wet my whistle. But parties is all 
alike. Tye been on all sides-—tried ’em, and I 
know — none of ’em gave me any thing, and I’ve 
a mind to knock off and call it half a day.” 





Srrixine A Barearn. — An Irishman stepped 
up to the bar of one of our hotels, yesterday noon 
and inquired of the landlord how much he asked 
fora dinner. “ Fifty cents, sir,” he replied. — 
* And how much for a breakfast?”  Thirty- 
seven and a half cents,” said the landlord. “ And 
surely,” said Paddy, * Pll take a breakfast if you 
please !” — Dedham Patriot. 





A gentleman, just returned to this country from 
a tour in Europe, was asked how he liked the 
Ruins of Pompeii? Not very well,” was the re- 
ply, “they are too much out of repair.” 





“Mr. Sailor,” said an old lady toa weather- 
beaten tar, who had called at ber house for a lun- 
cheon, “ you must see a great many curiosities at 
sea?” O yes,” said Jack, and immediately com- 
menced telling of the great leviathans of the deep. 
“But how do these great fish live,” queried the 
old lady. “0,” said Jack, “much as the large 
fish live on land — by devouring the small ones.” 
«“ But they dont eat them raw, do they?” “O 
no,” was the reply, “every fifth fish carries a ket- 
tle on his tail for cooking !” —.N. H. Telegraph. 

The man who will defraud the printer will rob 
his father’s grave. No crime is too black for him 
to perpetrate. He should be compelled to live on 
chesnut burs, sleep upon hatchets, be impaled at 
his death, sent to the lower regions with the mal- 
edictions of all the printer’s devils in the universe, 
and kicked about like a foot ball by the infernals 
as long as there is a single shred left of him. — 


NM. H. Argus. 








Take every opportunity of setting an ornament- 
al shrub or tree round your house or door yard — 
now is the time —if you have any taste you will 





never regret it. 





OSAGE ORANGE, &c. 

Nursery of William Kenrick, at Nonantum Hil/, Newton. 

OSAGE ORANGE—WMaclura auranticu. A hardy tree 
and one of the most ornamental of all our native trees, {t 
bears striking resemblance to the orange tree. The fruit 
which is not eatable, is large like an orange, and of a gold 
color and splendid. ‘The wood produces fine yellow dye, and 
is one of the most tough. strong, and elastie of all the woods - 
it is ealled Bow Wood, and is supposed to be the most durable 
umber in the world, and for ship timber is preferred to liye 
oak. ‘I'he wood, like that of the orange, is armed with long, 
sharp, spines, and makes the strongest and most beautitul of 
all hedges. ‘The trees are some male and some female, there- 
fore requiring more than one for the production of fruit; but 
these cunnot be distinguished when young. Price 50 ets. each, 
and $5,00 a dozen. 

—ALSo— 

LANCASHIRE GOOSERERRIES. A new importation of 
finest Lancashire Gooseberries, is just received, Price 83a 
dozen. 


—ALso— 

COCKSPUR, OR NEW CASTLE THORNS FOR 
HEDGES. A new supply of this beautiful plant is just ro- 
ceived and may now be had if applied for scon. Hedges of 
this plant have been proved by John Prinee, Esq. of Roxbury, 
and these, during 17 years, have never been annoved by the 
destructive borer. Plante young, aud worth $10 a i000. 
Orders sent by mail, post paid, will be promptly executed, 

April 20. dst. 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS, 


Just received at the New England Seed Store, our annual 
supply of Sweet Potato Slips, trom New Jersey, which will 
be sold for Zl per peck. Orders must be sent in soon. 

April 27. 2 





FULL BLOODED MERINO SHEEP. 
For sale, a valuable imported Buck and Ewe, and three 
Ewes, one and two years old. Inquire at the farmer Office. 
may 4. 





TRUE AND GENUINE CHINESE MULBERRY 
SEED. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Office, a few pack- 
ages of the true Morus Multicaulis, raised in France, and 
warranted of the growth of 1835. may 4. 





MILCH COWS, 

A very liberal price will be paid for two milch cows with 
calves by their side, if offered before the 10th of May to the 
subscriber. JOHN LOWELL. 

Roxbury, April 18. 











WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
300 White Mulberry Trees, 6 years old. They have been 
transplanted and set in a hedge, for sale by 
STEPHEN CURRIER, 


April, 20. Methuen, Mass. 





25,000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
The Subscriber will engage, 1 applied for soon, a part or 
whole of the above number of White Mulberry Trees, very 


-_ and in good order, to be delivered in the spring. 
‘eb. 3 G:C. BARRETT. 
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